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ROMAN LIFE IN THE TIME OF PLINY 
© THE YOUNGER}! 


In the following pages I propose to invite the reader’ 
‘to accompany me in thought to two different scenes in 
two different ages—to Rome in the time of Pliny the 
Younger; and to London in the time of Addison. 

The desire to picture to ourselves distant scenes 
and past ages is a natural instinct of the human mind. 
In such contemplations or reveries we seem to enlarge 
the narrow circle of our own individual life, to leave 

behind us for a while its cares and anxieties, perhaps 
its griefs and sorrows: we appear to pass into a 
wider, if a visionary, world, to behold in the spirit 
‘figures which we can never see in the flesh, and to 
listen to voices which we can never hear with the 
bodily ear because they have long fallen silent. In 
the ample body of Greek: and Roman literature and 
art the ancients have bequeathed to us abundant 
materials for restoring the long faded scenes of classical 
antiquity, for conjuring up, as it were, by a wizard’s — 
wand the dead from their quiet graves and seeing 
‘them enact again the parts which they played i in life. 
Yet when all is done that can be done in this way to 
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revive the Greek and Roman past, most of us still 
feel, I believe, that the ancients stand somewhat 
aloof from us, that they elude our grasp, that they 
vanish into thin air, like the ghosts they are. 

One principal reason for this aloofness I take to be 
that in ancient literature and art men are generally 
presented to us rather in their public capacity than 
in the intimacy of private life. . The great heroes of 
antiquity are nearly always seen in full dress, striking 
the same majestic attitudes as in their statues of bronze 
and marble. They are painted for us in the grand 
style of Michael Angelo and Tintoretto rather than 
in the truer, if humbler, manner of Rembrandt and 
Holbein. We behold them as soldiers on the battle- 
field, we hear them as orators on the tribune; but how 
seldom can we follow these soldiers and orators to 
their homes, see them in. undress, and overhear them 
unburdening themselves in the bosom of their families 
or in the heart-easing society of friends! We-can still 
listen to the silver accents of Pericles paying the last 
tribute of a grateful country to its departed brave: 
we can still be thrilled by the eloquence of Demosthenes: 
thundering against Philip at Athens, or of. Cicero 
fulminating against Mark Antony at Rome. . We can 
_ still follow the advance of the Greeks under Miltiades 
to stem the tide of barbarian invasion on the plains of 
Marathon: we can still mark the dying Epaminondas, 
with the spear in his side, taking his long last look 
at the battlefield where the scarlet-coated Spartan lines 
were breaking under the Theban charge: we can still 
dimly discern the figure of Hannibal, red from the 
slaughter of Cannae, and looming dreadful to the 
trembling watchers on the walls, when the dusky 
African squadrons cantered up to the gates of Rome. 
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But with the solitary exception of Cicero, how little do 
we know of the private life and character of these and 
a thousand other great men, whose names are still. 
household words on our lips! They defile before us, 
as it were, in a stately procession: we behold the 
gorgeous uniforms, the bemedalled breasts, the waving 
banners, the dancing plumes: we hear the swell or 
fall of stirring music with the approach or recession 
of the marching multitude. Yet when the pageant is 
over, when the procession has passed, we are apt to 
experience a sense of hollowness and unreality in 
the splendid figures who have fascinated us with 
a momentary glamour, only to vanish like morning 
mists or the fleeting imagery of dreams. 

This sense of remoteness and unreality is perhaps 
even more perceptible in Greek than in Roman 
literature, and the reason of it is not to be found 
merely in the greater nearness to us of the Romans in 
time as well as in space, Roman literature having put 
forth its richest blooms when Greek literature had 
ong fallen into the sere and yellow leaf. Of all 
species of human composition, with the possible 
exception of autobiography, none is so well fitted to 
reveal the writer’s true character as letters addressed 
to intimate friends, and such letters, broadly speaking, 
‘are wholly wanting in Greek literature. The letters. 
which pass under the name of Plato, even if we grant 
their authenticity, hardly form an exception ; for they 
lack the perfect ease and intimacy of friendly corre- 
spondence and shed little light on the personality of 
the author. Latin literature in this respect is more 
richly endowed than Greek; for in the letters of 
Cicero and Pliny the Younger it has bequeathed to us 
_ documents of priceless. value for the light they shed 
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both on the characters of the writers and on the ages 


in which they lived. Hence Cicero and Pliny are 
better known to us than any other men of classical 
antiquity. When we close their correspondence, we 
feel as if we had been acquainted with them personally, 
and that could the grave give up its dead, and Cicero 
and Pliny walk into the room, not only should we 
associate with them as friends and intimates, but they 
on their side would readily adapt themselves to the 
changed conditions of modern life; so similar i is the 
working of their minds and ours. | 

' But no one can read the letters of Cicero and Pliny 
without being sensible of a great difference between 
them. The letters of Cicero are all written to serve 
the purpose of the moment, whether that purpose 
is to transact business or to enjoy intercourse with 
friends at a distance; they are never studied com- 
positions indited for the sake of literary effect and 
with a view to ultimate publication. In writing his 
letters it certainly never occurred to Cicero that they 
would be treasured and perused with interest by the 
world two thousand years after his death. Of all his 
friends the dearest was Atticus, and in his letters to 
him Cicero opened his heart with a fullness and _ 
frankness which have. never been surpassed in a ~ 
correspondence between intimates. The letters are all 
dashed off at heat: their total lack of literary finish, 
their ragged elliptical style, their abruptness, and- 
often their laconic brevity, sufficiently testify to the 
complete lack of premeditation, to the utter absence. 
of literary ambition with which they were written. 
They are the unconscious self-revelations. of a good | 
and affectionate man unburdening himself in private 
to a trusted friend, to whom he looks for consolation 
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in sorrow and help in the practical difficulties of life. 
Cicero never dreamed of giving them to the world. © 
It was reserved for a wise and discerning friend to 
collect and publish them after his death. | 

Very different are the letters of Pliny. Every one 
of them bears the mark of the literary file. All are 
neat, polished, elegant ; but the neatness, the polish, | 
the elegance are clearly the result of assiduous atten- 


tion to style. There are no loose ends, no chips and = 


© sawdust to be seen lying about. The grammar is | 
faultless, the choice and collocation of the words — 
perfect. The manner is easy, but the ease is studied . 
rather than. spontaneous; the meaning is always . 
expressed in the simplest and clearest language, but 
the very simplicity and lucidity have been attained by . 
the careful elimination of everything superfluous and . 
ambiguous or obscure. The art is very like nature, 


but still it is art. The lamp has been put out of sight, _ 


but there lingers behind it a perceptible scent of the : 
midnight oil. Indeed, Pliny himself hardly makes a ` 
secret of the artificiality of his epistolary style and of. 
the fame which he hoped to win as a letter-writer. In 
the first of the letters he announces that they were 
collected and published by himself at the request of a . 
` friend; that they embraced such as he had written. 
with more than ordinary care ; and that if they met 
with a favourable reception from the pubic he would 
add to the collection in future. > 
But while the letters of Pliny lack: the spontaneity 
and perfect naturalness of the letters of Cicero, they - 
have a very high value of their own, If they are. 
studied, they are at the same time truthful ; they give . 
the impression of a thoroughly honest man incapable 
of deliberate misrepresentation and deceit. They 
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reflect as in a mirror the life of the cultivated. and 
virtuous society at Rome and in Italy at the end of the 
first century and at the beginning of the second century | 
of our era, an epoch when the Roman Empire was at 
the very summit of its power and glory, and before it 
began to decline and totter to its fall) The Roman 
Muse, too, was still prolific both in prose and verse. 
It was the age of Tacitus and Quintilian, of Statius, 
Martial, and Juvenal. Who could think in that 
mellow autumn of the ancient world that the winter 
was so near at hand? that as these authors were 
amongst the most brilliant, so they were to be the last 
of the great writers of the Latin tongue, unless we 
except Claudian, that poet born out of due time as 
if on purpose to sing the swan song of expiring 
Rome? 

In the short space at my dinos I propose to 
give the reader some pictures of life at Rome and in 
Italy as they are painted by Pliny in his letters. The 
pictures, we must remember, exhibit. on the whole 
what was best in contemporary society; they are 
steeped in sunshine, for Pliny was a happy and pros- 
perous man, rich in hereditary wealth, rich in friends, 
amiable, affectionate, generous, always. disposed to 
look rather on the bright than on the dark side -of 
things. For the reverse of the medal, for the misery 
and cruelty, the vice and corruption which were rife in 
his time, we must turn to other writers—to the tragic 
gloom of Tacitus, to the wanton wit of Martial, to the 
fierce invective of Juvenal. Not but that the sunny 
pages of Pliny are here and there chequered by dark 
memories of the reign of terror under the bad emperors 
Nero and Domitian, whom he had outlived. “ Does 
it not seem- to you only the other day ”, he asks. a 
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correspondent, “‘ that Nero was on the throne? ” ? 
Happily he survived to see the reign and to enjoy the 
friendship of Trajan, one of the best and ablest of the 
Roman emperors. Most of his letters were written in 
that fortunate time, the zenith of imperial glory.. 
`- Pliny was born under Nero in the year a.D. 61 or 62; 
` for he mentions that he was in his eighteenth year at. 
the time of the great eruption of Vesuvius,? which 
happened in the year a.D. 79. His birthplace was | 
Como, on the Lake of Como, where he inherited 
estates both from his father and from his mother.’ 
He owned several. villas on the shore of the lake, and 
he has described the situation of two of them.‘ 
‘They are both situated ”, he says, “ like the villas 
at Baiae. One of them stands upon a rock and over- 
looks the lake; the other touches it. Each has its 
peculiar beauties and recommends itself the more to 
their owner by mere force of contrast. The former 
enjoys a wider, the latter a nearer prospect of the lake. 
The one follows the gentle curve of a single bay ; the - 
lofty ridge upon which the other is perched divides 
two bays. Here you have a straight alley running 
along the shore; there you have a spacious terrace 
curving in a gentle sweep. The one does not feel the 
force of the waves, which break on the other. From 
the ane you can look down on the fishermen at work 
below ; from the other you may fish yourself and cast 
your hook from your chamber; and almost from your 
_bed, as if from a boat.” 
But Pliny lived mostly at Rome Jad yed his 


native place and his ancestral estates only occasionally 


- 1 Æp, ii. 7. des jüngeren Plinius”, reprinted in 
2 Æp. vi. 20, 5. The chronology. his Gesammelte Schriften, vol. iv. 

of Pliny’s life and letters has been (Berlin, 1906). pp. 366-468. 
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‘in order to see his relations and to look after- his 
tenants. On one such visit he speaks of going the 
round of his little property, hearing a deal of grumbling 
from the rustics and inspecting their accounts, which 
he says he did hurriedly and unwillingly, grudging 
the time which he would rather have passed over his 
books.1. But though he spent the best part of his life 
immersed in the business and bustle of the capital, 
Pliny retained a fond affection for the land of his birth, 
and from the smoke and din and tumult of the great 
city his thoughts seem often to have gone out with 
something of wistfulness and regret to the peace and — 
beauty of his old home far away among the Italian 
mountains. Thus, writing from Rome to a friend, 
who possessed a fine villa on the Lake of Como,’ he 
asks him, “ How fares Como, your darling and mine? - 
how fares the delightful villa? the colonnade where 
spring for ever reigns? the shady plane-tree grove? 
the canal whose crystal water mirrors its green banks ? 
what say you of the firm yet springy alley? the bath 
flooded with sunshine ? the spacious saloon, the cosy 
parlour, all the elegant apartments for repose both- 
at noon and night? -Do these enjoy my friend and | 
divide his time between them? Or does the manage- 
ment of your property, as usual, call you frequently — 
from this agreeable retreat? If the scene of your 
enjoyment lies wholly. there, you are blest indeed ; if 
not, you are still one out of a thousand.” ? | 
Again, writing to the same friend, Pliny asks him, 
“ How is my friend employed? Is it in study, or | 
angling, or the chase ? -*Or does he unite all three, as 
he well may on the banks of our favourite lake? For 
the lake will supply you with fish, as the woods that | 
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surround it will afford you game; while the solemnity | 
of that sequestered scene will at the same time dispose ' 
your mind to contemplation. Whether you are enter- 
tained with all or any of these agreeable amusements, 
‘I cannot bring myself to say, ‘I envy you’; yet it - 
irks me that I may not partake of them too ; a happi- 
- ness I as. earnestly long for as a sick man does for. 
wine, baths, and water-springs. Shall I never break - 
loose (if-I may not disentangle myself) from those ` 
_ snares that thus closely enmesh me? I doubt indeed, 
never; for new affairs keep budding out of the old, 
while yet the former remain unfinished: such an- 
endless train of business daily rises upon me; so 
numerous are the ties—I may say the pnan Lant | 
bind me.” 1 — 

In a.case in which iis services as an advocate seem 
to have been retained by his native town he allowed 
himself to launch out in its praise, interlarding the _ 
dry details of legal business with descriptions of places. _ 
and scenery in a style of such rich and even poetic- 
_ eloquence that he felt bound to apologize for it in 
sending a copy of the speech to a friend.* . Unfortu- 
nately the speech is lost. Many of us would rather 
have had his panegyric on Como, spoken from the . 
heart, than his dull and stilted A Pankey on Trajan, | 
which has survived. | 

- Yet the beautiful lake was not. without its tragedy. 
Sailing on it one day an aged friend of Pliny. pointed 
_ out to him a villa of which a room projected over the 
water. “ From that room ”, said the old man, “a _ 
woman of our town once threw herself and. her. 
husband.” When Pliny inquired the cause of the _ 
tragedy, his friend informed him that the husband . 


1 Epi. 8. -3 Bp ii. 5. 
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had long suffered from grievous ulcers, and that his 
wife, at last despairing of a cure, persuaded him to 
put an end to his sufferings and offered to die with him. 
He consented, and tying herself fast to his wasted 
body the faithful wife plunged with him into the lake. 
But Pliny did not express his affection for his 
birthplace merely in fine words ; he manifested it in a 
practical fashion by several munificent benefactions. 
Thus he founded a library at Como: * he set apart a 
portion of a fine estate for the maintenance of boys 
and girls of gentle birth, but of poor families ;* and 
finding that there was no good high school at Como, 
and that parents were obliged to send their children 
as far as Milan to receive their higher education, he 
offered to contribute a third of the capital necessary 
for the establishment of such a school at Como, on 
condition that the other two-thirds should be con- 
tributed by the parents; for though he was quite 
willing to disburse the whole sum out of his own pocket, 
he wisely judged that the school would be more valued 
and better managed if the expense of its maintenance 
fell to some extent on those who were to benefit by it.4 
However, it is time to accompany Pliny from the 
peaceful seclusion of Como to the principal scene of — 
his activity in Rome. He was a practising lawyer, and 
the court in which he pleaded, and which often rang 
to his eloquence, stood in the very heart of the great 
city. It was known as the Court of the Hundred Men 
- (centum vir?) and occupied the Basilica Julia, a vast 
- structure on the south side of the forum. The ruins 
1 Ep. vi. 24. Como. The inscription is now in the 
3 Ep. i. 8. This “ia other bene- church of St. Ambrose at Milan. See 
factions of Pliny are recorded, together H. Dessau, Jnseriptiones Latinae 
witb- his public offices, in an in- Selectae, No.. :2937, = ii. p. 570. 


scription which seems to have been * Ep. i. 8, vii. 18; H. Dessau, 4.2. 
set up in baths bequeathed by him to * Ep. iv. 13. 
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of the edifice, consisting of a spacious platform with 
drums of columns arranged in rows on it, are familiar 
to all visitors to Rome at the present day. The 
building was begun by Julius Caesar and completed 
by Augustus, who named it Julia after his adoptive 
father.’ It comprised a great central hall, surrounded 
by triple rows of columns, which formed double aisles 
on evety side. Above the ground floor there was. 
a second floor opening through colonnades on the 
central hall, so that from these upper colonnades, as ` 
from galleries, spectators could look down on the 
proceedings of the court in the great hall below and 
hear at their ease the pleadings of the lawyers. Whether 
_ the central hall was roofed or only screened by an 
awning from the sun and rain is doubtful. Remains 
of the staircase leading to the upper galleries can still 
be seen on the south side of the building.: This was 
the scene of Pliny’s forensic labours for many years ; ? 
it was here that he won many of his oratorical triumphs, 
crowded and fashionable audiences hanging on his lips, 
standing several rows deep on the floor of the court, 
. and bending forward from the galleries to catch the 
accents of the orator as they rose or fell with the 
fluctuations of passion and emotion in his speech. 
Sometimes on these occasians room had to be found 
for the hearers even on the bench of justice, and the 
court was so packed that Pliny could only get to his 
_ place through the seats of the jury. How assiduously 
he prepared for these displays, we know from his 
letters. He bestowed endless labour on the composi- 
tion and correction of his speeches. They have all 

1 J. H. Middleton, 7e Remains Rome (London, 1897), pp. 275 sqq. 
of Ancient Rome (London and Edin- ` 7 Æp. vi. 12, “ In avena mea, hoe est 


- burgh, 1892), i. 269.5¢9.; R. Lanciani, apud centumviros”. 
The Ruins and Excavations of Ancient > Ep. iv. 16, vi. 33. 
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perished, and if we may judge of his oratory by his 
Panegyric on Trajan, which we possess, the world is 
not much the poorer for the loss. ) 
Pliny made no. secret either of the guerdon of 
posthumous renown which he hoped for, or of the 
pains he was at to deserve it. His friends recognized 
- his ambition and shared, or politely professed to share, 
his hopes. In sending to him a book of light verse, 
the poet Martial thus apostrophizes his Muse, bidding 
her go to Pliny’s house on the Esquiline, but to be 
careful not to break in on the orator while he was 
inditing his speech for the law court. . 


“Go seek, my Muse, the studious bower, 
- Where Pliny gives the long, long hour 
_ To polishing that page divine 
Which shall to future ages shine 
And rival, wondrous Tully! thine. 
But tipsy Muse, beware, beware . 
To tread with reeling steps that stair, 
While graver. Muses linger there 
In the pure freshness of the morning air. 
Go rather when the late lamp burns, . 
When the dance circles in its giddy turns t 
Go, wanton, when the winé-cup flows, 
When Bacchus revels, and when reigns the rose! 
Then crowned with fragrant chaplets gay 
- E’en Cato’s self might read my lay.” 1 


Pliny mentions that not infrequently, when he was 
speaking in court, the judges, after preserving their 
judicial calm and solemnity as long as possible, were 
so moved by his eloquence that in spite of themselves 
they rose to their feet and applauded.? Yet his 

practice at the bar did not bring him unmixed happi- 
ness.. In one of his letters he complains that his 
pleadings in court, while they engrossed his time, were 
the source of more weariness than, Rene ; that the 


1 Martial, x. 19; Pliny, Zp. iii. 26. . S o A 8p, ix. 23. 
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: cases in which he was engaged were for the most part 
tedious and trivial; and that there were very. few 
members of the bar with whom he had any satisfaction 
in appearing. Most of the pleaders, he remarks, were 
young men of no distinction who tried their prentice 
hands or voices at speaking in the Court of the Hundred 
-Men without the least regard to the dignity of that 
august body. “I remember the time”, he says, 
“when even gentlemen of the best. family durst not 
plead without an introduction from a man of consular 
rank; but nowadays all the ancient barriers and safe- 
guards of the profession are broken down,. all :dis- 
tinctions are levelled, and anybody may burst into. 
- court and. harangue the jury without so much as 
saying, ‘ By your leave’.” To add to Pliny’s disgust 
a practice had grown up of hiring persons to'applaud 
the speeches of barristers in.court.. These mercenary 
admirers ran from court to court as they were paid for - 
their services, and led by a sort of fugleman, who gave. 
‘the signal, they broke at intervals into uproarious 
applause, without understanding and often without 
even hearing a syllable of what was said. To such 
an extent was this abuse carried that Pliny observes © 
bitterly that, if you happened to be passing the Basilica 
Julia when the court was sitting, and wished to judge 
-of the comparative merits of the pleaders, you need 
“ not take your seat on the bench or attend to the 
- speeches; all you had to do was to listen to the 
` applause, for you might be quite sure that the barrister 
who got the loudest claps was the worst speaker. 
But Pliny sometimes spoke in more important cases 
before a more dignified assembly. He was a member of 


1 Ep. ii, 14. Juvenal alludes (xiii. was greeted in court by his’ poor 
32 sg.) to the mercenary applause with dependents. 
which the speech of a wealthy pleader 
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- the Senate, and more than once addressed that august 
_ body in defence of distant provinces which appealed 
to Rome for justice on governors who had cruelly 
wronged and oppressed them. It was thus that he 
pleaded the cause of Africa against Marius Priscus,? 
and the cause of Andalusia (Baetica) against Caecilius _ 
Classicus.? The first of these trials lasted three days : 
- the Senate-house was crowded: the Emperor Trajan 
himself presided; and Pliny was supported in the 
impeachment by his friend, the illustrious historian 
Tacitus. He spoke for nearly five hours with great 
applause, and the emperor testified his friendly interest 
. in the speaker by repeatedly sending word to him to 
spare his voice and his breath, when he thought, or 
Pliny fancied that he thought, that the passionate 
. vehemence of the speaker imposed too great a strain 
on his feeble frame., Perhaps the emperor’s solicitude 
was not so purely disinterested as the gratified orator 
-~ imagined. The sensible Trajan, himself a man of few 
- words, may have been of opinion that a shorter speech 
_ would have answered the purposes of justice equally 
well. But apparently there was no stopping the 
impetuous flow of Pliny’s rhetoric. It was this trial 
that Macaulay had in mind when, describing the 
brilliant audience which witnessed the impeachment 
of Warren Hastings in Westminster Hall, he says that 
“ there the historian of the Roman Empire thought of 
the days when Cicero pleaded the cause of Sicily 
against Verres, and when, before a senate which still — 
retained some .show. of freedom, Tacitus thundered 
against the oppressor of Africa ”. 
Pliny lived in a literary age, when authors 
abounded, and when it, was customary for them to 
2 2p. ii, 11. O JEg iig 
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recite their works to a select circle of friends before 
they gave them to the public. These recitations are 
often mentioned by Pliny and his contemporaries. To 
_ judge by their references, the feelings of the reader 
and of his hearers on these occasions were often very 
different. Juvenal tells us that he was goaded into 
writing poetry in order to have his revenge on the 
poets whose long-winded epics he had so often been 
compelled to endure in silence. Among the terrors 
of Rome he enumerates fires, the collapse of houses, 
and poets spouting in the month of August.? . He 
says that when a poor poet proposed to give a recita- 
tion, his rich patron, who wrote poetry himself and 
yielded the palm to Homer only on the score of his 
antiquity, would lend him a shut-up house in an 
out-of-the-way quarter of the city, where the chairs 
and benches had to be hired for the occasion at the 
poet’s own expense, though the patron would supply 
him gratuitously with some of his hangers-on to sit at 
the back of the room and applaud at what they might 
deem the appropriate moment.® He tells us that the 
town crowded to hear Statius recite his epic, the 
Thebaid, and that the sweet voice and harmonious 
numbers of the poet captivated the audience; but 
that nevertheless, though they applauded him to the 
echo and even damaged the benches in their enthu- 
_ siasm, the bard might have gone supperless to bed, if 
he had not found a purchaser for one of his plays in a _ 
pantomime actor. Martial paints in vivid colours 
_the horror and dismay excited by a certain poet who 
so pestered his acquaintances with his recitations that 
they fled at the sight of him, taking refuge in sweat 
1 Juvenal, å: 1 sgg. ; $ Juvenal, vii. 36 igg. 


3 Juvenal, ii. § sgg. 4 Juvenal, vii. 82 sgg. - 
i I 
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baths, swimming baths, or anywhere else, to escape 
from him ; 3 SO that wherever he went he had 


s nan in his van, with flight combined, 
And sorrow’s faded form, and solitude behind.” * 


Being a very good-natured and obliging man, 
Pliny made a point of attending the recitations of his 
friends and of applauding their productions; whatever 
he may have thought of them privately ;? but probably 
his applause was sincere, for if we may judge by what 
he says of his friends in his letters, he saw nothing but 
what was admirable in them: if there were any geese 
in the flock, Pliny took them for swans. However, 
from the descriptions which he gives of these literary 
assemblies we gather that many of the listeners were 
not so polite and considerate as himself. In one of his 


`- letters he says that the month of April had been very 


prolific in poets, hardly a day having passed in which 
one of them had not been spouting’; but though he 
himself rejoiced at this display of taste and talent, 
the audiences at the recitations showed an unaccount- 
able reluctance to come up to the scratch, when the 
fatal moment arrived for entering the lecture-room. 
Instead of taking the plunge, most of them continued 
to dawdle in the lobby, passing the time of day to each 
-other and sending in somebody ‘now and then to see 
and report whether the author was come in, whether 
he had got through his exordium, and whether he 
seemed to be nearing the end of his manuscript. 
When that welcome news was received, they would 
stroll in, much against their will, sit for a little, and 
‘then leave before the end, some of them slinking out 


t Martial, iii. 44. Compare the poet’s other epigrams on ‘the same bard, — 
iii. 45, iii. 50. Ep. i. 13, v. 17, viii. 12. 
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as: if they were ashamed, but others getting up and 
marching out of the room as bold as brass." 
_ In another letter Pliny pours out his indignation 
at two or three gentlemen in the audience who had 
sat through the whole performance like dummies, 
without opening their lips or moving a hand, nay even 
- without so much as yawning or stretching their limbs 
to show that they were bored. This attitude of statu- 
esque passivity and stoical resignation, which they 
maintained to the bitter end, seems to have provoked - 
Pliny more than if they had given vent to their feelings 
in hisses and boohoos.2 
_ But even worse things might happen to an author 
on these occasions. It was a practice with some poets 
to address or dedicate their poems to a particular 
friend, whose name they invoked at the outset as the 
only begetter of their poetical offspring, their aider 
and abettor in their raid on the realm of the Muses. 
If the friend, for example, was called Balbus, they 
might apostrophize him in some such lofty phrase as, 


“O Balbus, thou dost bid me to strike the sounding lyre.” 


Well, at one of these gatherings the poet addressed. his 
‘poems in a like high-flown strain to a friend named 
Priscus, who was in the audience, and who happened to 
be, in the opinion of some people, not perfectly water- 
tight in the top story. So when the poet burst out, “ O 
Priscus, thou dost bid me—”, Priscus called out from 
the audience, ‘‘ No, I don’t”. This unlooked-for 
response damped the poet’s ardour. The audience 
` tittered, if they did not guffaw, and the moral which 
Pliny drew from the incident was that when you gave 


a Ep. i. 13. l 3 Ep. vi. 7 
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a recitation, you had better look to the sanity of your 
hearers as well as your own.! 

Undeterred by such unfortunate incidents, which 
he had witnessed, Pliny himself was one of the most 
persistent and ruthless of reciters, hurling verse as 
well as prose at the heads of his hearers, sometimes 
for several days together. For unlike some more 
modest or compassionate authors he made a boast of 
never skipping a line or a word.? He had no mercy 
on his friends. He invited them to come and hear 
him read his precious Panegyric. They came in very 
bad weather and bore with fortitude the reading of the 
dreary speech for two mortal days, the drip of the 
rain outside forming an appropriate accompaniment 
to the drone of the reader’s voice within; nay more, 
the survivors actually implored the orator to continue 
the reading for a third day, and he naturally. yielded 
to their polite importunity.* 

Another time, in the wales month of July, 
when the law courts were usually closed and the 
lawyers dispersed to the mountains or the sea,‘ the 
pitiless Pliny invited his friends to dinner and read 
his poems to them across the table on two successive 
days. He has not recorded the dinner which he set 
before his guests at this feast of reason ; but in another 
letter, addressed to a friend who had accepted an 
invitation to dinner but had failed to come, Pliny 
banters the absentee and seeks to make his mouth 
5 Ep. iii, 18, l 


1 Ep. vi. 15. However, Priscus l 
“Compare Statius, Sylv. iv. 4. 


was an eminent lawyer; and it is 


quite possible, as Mr. Mackail thinks 
(Latin Literature, p. 229), that his 
interruption was a joke, which Pliny 
misunderstood. Certainly, if Pliny 
had any sense of humour, he has not 
allowed it to transpire in his letters. 

' Ep. vii. 21. 


39 #99. 

5 Æp. viii. 21. The practice of 
reciting poetry at dinner seems to 
have been common in Pliny’s time. 
See Juvenal, xi. 179 sgg.; Martial, 
iii. 45, iii. 50, xi. 52. 16 sgg. 
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water by retailing to him all the dainties he had 
missed. He had prepared, he writes, one lettuce and 
three snails apiece, with two eggs, barley-water, some 
sweet wine and snow, olives, beets, gourds, onions, 
and a thousand other titbits equally sumptuous. 
This delicious banquet was further to be seasoned, — 
according to the taste and fancy of the guest, with the 
recitation of poetry, the strumming of a lute, or the 
capers of a clown, or with all three of them, -if his 
soul thirsted for such a display of all the talent. But- 
strange to say the expected guest had preferred to 
go to another house, at which the principal attractions 
appear to have been oysters and chitterlings, with 
Spanish dances to follow.? 

I fear we must conclude that Pliny gave his friends 
very bad dinners, and the verses with which he inter- 
larded them appear to have been no better, if we 
may judge of them by the few specimens which he 
has preserved in his letters.2 Under the depressing 
influence of wretched dinners and execrable poetry the 
patience of the sufferers gave way at last, and they 
told him plainly that he was a very bad reader, and 
that, though they might perhaps put up with his 
reading of his speeches, to hear him spouting his 
own poetry was more than they could bear. Poor 
Pliny, the blow seems to have staggered him. He 
had been so pleased with himself and his verses, he 
had so enjoyed reading them to a select circle of friends 
gathered round what he had fondly regarded as his 
hospitable board, and now to be told that his manner 
of reading was insufferable! He makes the sad con- 
fession in a letter to a friend and asks him what he is 


1 Ep. i. 15. Aş to. the dances of Spanish dancing-girls at Roman dinners, 
compare Juvenal, xi. 162 sgg.; Martial, v. 78. 25 sqg. 7 Ep. vii. 4 and 9, 
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to.do. He had thought of getting his freedman to | 
read for him, but he remembered that the man had no 
practice in reciting and might be nervous in face of the 
audience. And supposing he entrusted the delicate 
duty to his henchman, what was the poet himself to- 
do during the recitation? Was he to hold his tongue 
and assume an attitude of easy negligence as if he 
were an indifferent auditor.? or was he to accompany 
the recitation with appropriate gestures and prompt 
the reader in a whisper? How he solved the problem, 
we do not know: the curtain drops on the author in 
his perplexity and distress. 

Yet fashionable as authorship was among the > 
cultivated classes of Roman society in Pliny’s time, 
there seems to have lingered at the back of many 
minds an idea that the writing of books, and especially 
of poetry, was an occupation unworthy of a gentleman. 
The notion comes out amusingly, if unconsciously, in 
a comparison which Pliny’s contemporary, the satirist | 
Juvenal, institutes between Orestes and the emperor 
Nero. Both of these erratic gentlemen. had murdered 
their mothers ; but after weighing them in the balance, 
the poet concludes that, matricide for matricide, _ 
Orestes was the better man of the two, because, after 
all, he had not, like Nero, degraded himself to the 
level of Homer by writing an epic on the Trojan war.? 

Pliny was a contemporary and friend of Tacitus, 
and the two writers, as generous rivals, encouraged 
each other in the race for “ that immortal garland ’’ 
which is to be won “not without dust and heat” 
While Pliny was proud to be coupled with Tacitus in 
the mouths of his fellow-citizens, he frankly acknow- 
ledged the historian to be his master and truly presaged 


1 Ep. ix. 34e “fe w s Juvenal, viii, 215-221. 
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the immortality of his histories In their company. 
_we live as it were on Olympian heights in the Silver — 
Age of Latin literature. Their elevation was more than 
metaphorical; for Pliny at least lived in the beautiful 
quarter of parks and gardens on the summit of the 
Esquiline hill,? which, with its pure air and far views 
away to the Alban hills and the purple Apennines,? 
seemed a different world from. the squalid, noisy, 
crowded streets in the valleys below, where poor poets 
_ lived in garrets, and from which they toiled up the hill . 
in the early morning to attend a levee in one of the 
great. houses, when the stars were paling in the sky 
and the hoar frost lay thick on the summit of the. 
Esquiline.‘ 

_Of that life down in the valley, with all its mean- 
ness, squalor, and vice, the aristocratic Pliny would 
seem to have been serenely unconscious. He never 
alludes to it in his letters. If we would know what it 
was, we must turn to the pages of the two poets who 
- lived in that shabby quarter of the town, Martial and 
_Juvenal. From Martial we get glimpses of the motley 

crowds who jostled each other in the streets of Rome, 
where dusky Ethiopians mingled with fair Sygam- 
brians, where lean Arabs encountered sturdy Sar- 
matians, where Sabaeans and. Cilicians jabbered or 
gesticulated with Thracians and Britons, and where 
strange folk from the sources of the Nile gazed with 
wonder. on barbarians from the utmost coasts of 
Ocean.’ The same poet, who lived up three flights of - 


a Ep. iv. 13, vii. 20, vii. 33, viii. 9, . Tibur, Praeneste, and Tusculum were 
ix. 14, ix. 23. ' all visible from Rome. For the views 

3 As to Pliny’s. house on “the of the mountains from Rome, see also 
Esquiline hill, see Zp, iii. 21. As to Horace, Odes, i. 9. 1 5g.; Martial, 
this quarter. of Rome, see R. Lanciani, iv. 64 EI sgg. 
The Ruins and Excavations of Ancient 4 Juvenal, v. 19 sg., 76 sag- ky 
Rome (London, 1897), pp. 396 sgg» ` 51; Martial, v: 22, x. 19. 

3 Strabo noted (v. 3- p. 238) that & Martial, De spectaculis, 3. 
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stairs,! complained that in Rome there was no place 
where a poor man could either think or sleep. In 
the morning he was roused from his slumber by the 
drone of voices in the early school hard by; in the 
night he was wakened by the thump of mallets pound- 
ing corn in the bakehouse next door ; and all day long 
he could not enjoy a nap for the clink of hammers in - 
the shops of the braziers. The chatter and laughter 
of the passers-by penetrated with painful distinctness 
into his bedroom; and when he went out into the 
street he could hardly make his way through the 
traffic for the importunity of Jewish beggars, the 
sellers of sulphur matches, and seamen with bandaged 
limbs and doleful tales of shipwreck.2 The very 
pavements were so blocked with the stalls and booths 
of hucksters, with the sign-posts of taverns, and with 
barbers brandishing their razors and shaving their 
customers in the thick of the crowd, that even magis- 
trates had to walk in the mire in the middle of the 
road.2 At the entrance of the Subura, the meanest 
and most disreputable street in Rome, hung the | 
blood-stained scourges of the executioners,* as a grim 
- warning to the cut-throats and cut-purses who haunted 
that Alsatia or White Friars of the ancient world. 

But nowhere is the state of the Roman streets in ` 
Pliny’s time painted so graphically as in the third 
satire of Juvenal. The details of his brilliant picture 
have been so well focussed by Mr. Mackail in his 
admirable history of Latin literature that I cannot do 
better than quote the passage. He writes: “ In this 

3 Martial, i. 117. 7. having been swept away by a decree 

2 Martial, xii, 57. of Domitian, so that thoroughfares, 

* Martial, vii. 61. 11. However, which had been contracted into lanes, 
the poet writes as if the state of things were now expanded into streets, 


which he describes belonged to the 
past, the protruding: stalls and booths 4 Martial, ii. 17. 2. 
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elaborate indictment of the life of the capital, put into 
the mouth of a man who is leaving it for a little sleepy 
provincial town, he draws a picture of the Rome he» 
_ knew, its social life and its physical features, its 
everyday sights and sounds, that brings it before us 
more clearly and sharply than even the Rome of 
= Horace or Cicero. The drip of the water from the 
aqueduct that passed over the gate, from which the 
dusty squalid Appian Way stretched through its long 
suburb ; the garret under the tiles where, just as now, 
the pigeons sleeked themselves in the sun and the 
rain drummed on the roof ; the narrow crowded streets, 
half ‘choked with the builders’ carts, ankle-deep in 
mud, and the pavement ringing under the heavy 
‘military boots of guardsmen; the tavern waiters 
trotting along with a pyramid of hot dishes on their 
head ;. the flowerpots falling from high window ledges ; 
_ night, with the shuttered shops, the silence broken by 
some sudden street brawl, the darkness shaken by a 
. flare of torches as some great man, wrapped in his 
scarlet cloak, passes along from a dinner-party. with 
his long train of clients and slaves: these scenes live 
for us in Juvenal, and are perhaps the. picture of 
ancient Rome that is most abidingly. impressed on 
our.memory.’”’! | | 
With such scenes in our. minds we can the better 
enjoy the peace and tranquillity of cultivated life in the 
- gardens of the Esquiline, as they are mirrored for us 
‘in the letters of Pliny. It was there, among the parks 
and gardens, that Maecenas had his stately mansion, 
the Holland House of ancient Rome; it was there 
that he gathered round him the men of letters who 
have more than repaid his hospitality by graving his 
1 J, W. Mackail, Latin Literature (London, 1895), P. 223. 
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name on tablets which rust cannot corrode nor time 
dilapidate. It was to that house in its verdant gardens, 
above the fog and mist of the city, that Augustus in 
his hours of sickness used to be carried up to recruit 
in its purer air and untroubled quiet.’ 1 And thither, - 
no doubt, Pliny was glad to escape in the evening from 
the throng, the din, and the turmoil of the forum, when 
his day’s work in the law courts was over. 

How spacious and how quiet were these parks and 
gardens of noble Romans on the summits of the Roman 
hills we can gather from the descriptions or allusions 
of Martial. In one epigram he speaks of a mansion 
which enjoyed all the amenities of the country in the 
heart of the city, surrounded by. vineyards as fruitful 
as those of Falernum, and by a park so ample that - 
the owner could drive his carriage with ease in its 
broad avenue, while in his bedroom he might sleep 
undisturbed either by the sound of voices or by an 
intrusive sunbeam stealing in through the thickly 
curtained window.? In another poem he describes 
the few acres of a friend’s garden on the ridge of the- 
Janiculum as more blessed than the gardens of the 
Hesperides, basking in sunshine all their own under a 
cloudless heaven, while mists hid the winding vales 
below. From this happy pleasance the eye could 
roam at large over the seven hills of Rome away to 
the Alban and Tusculan mountains and to little towns 
far off in the Etrurian and Sabine countries. And 
near at hand you could look down on the Flaminian 
and Salarian highroads, and see the carriages driving 
along them without hearing the sound of the wheels ; | 
you could watch the boats and barges gliding down - 


1 Suetonius, Augustus, 72. As to the house of Maecenas on the Esquiline, 
see the commentators on Horace, Saf, i, 8. 14. _® Martial, xii. 57. 
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the river and shooting the Mulvian bridge, while the 
boatswain’s call and the hoarse cries of the bargemen 
were lost in the distance. The owner of this calm 
retreat was a man of letters and a friend of the poet; 
he had a library where the reader, looking up from his 
book, could. gaze across the Tiber at the great city 
under its curtain of smoke, and it was Martial’s wish - 
that his own volumes of verses might find a place, 
beside the works of greater poets, in this favoured 
haunt of the Muses.? 

We need not wonder that with. his taste = books 
and study Pliny was indifferent to the vulgar amuse- 
` ments to which in his days the rabble of Rome was 
passionately addicted... In one of his letters he tells 
a friend that he had passed the last few days very 
agreeably among his books, reading and. writing in- 
the most perfect tranquillity, while down below the 
chariot races were being run in the Circus Maximus ; 
and he expresses. his astonishment that so many _ 
thousands of grown-up people should be obsessed by 
such a childish craze for seeing horses galloping and 
men standing in chariots. “If”, says he, “it was 
the speed of the horses or the skill of the drivers which 
attracted them, there might be some sense in it. But 
_ what they set. their. hearts on is the.colour of a part- 
ticular jacket ; and if in the very heat of the race the 
drivers could change jackets, their partisans in the 
crowd would simultaneously transfer their allegiance 
and desert the very horses and drivers whom but a 
moment before they had been straining their eyes to 
see and their throats to greet.” $ 

The colours of the jackets to which Pliny here 
refers so contemptuously were four in number, red, 

1 Martial, iv. 64s ©,- ® Martial, vii. 17. 3 Epix 6. 
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white, blue, and green.!. The emperor Domitian 
` attempted to add two more, gold and purple;* but 
apparently these. colours did not. take the popular 
fancy and were soon abandoned. Even red and 
white, the two original colours, in time dropped out 
of use, and the rivalry was limited to the green and the 
blue. In the time of Pliny, and indeed for a good 
many years before it, the popular colour appears to 
have been the green.. The crazy emperor Caligula 
was passionately devoted to the Green faction, as it 
was called. He often dined and spent the evening in 
the stable of the Greens: at one of his revels he pre- 
sented the Green driver with two million sesterces ; 
and such was his care for one of the Green horses that 
on the night before the races he sent soldiers round the 
neighbourhood of the stables to. command silence, lest 
the slumber of the animal should be disturbed.” The 
: emperor Nero also favoured the Greens ;* nay, he 
even showed himself in public driving a chariot and 
wearing: the Green livery.5 Juvenal observes ‘that 
when a great roar from the Circus suddenly rent the 
air, the listener at a distance might be quite sure that 
Green had won; for if it had lost, Rome would have 
been plunged in mourning as profound as on the day 
when she heard that her regiments had bitten the dust 
at Cannae.* Martial speaks of a Blue driver flogging 
his horses, and yet hardly getting them out of a foot- 
pace, probably because he feared to excite the anger 
of the crowd by a Blue victory.” However, the 
respective merits of Blue and Green were canvassed 


2? Tertullian, De spectaculis, 9. $ Suetonius, Vero, 22, 
‘Tertullian here says that originally ® Dio Cassius, Ixiii. 6. Nero’s par- 
there were only two colours, white  tiality for the Green faction is alluded 
and red. .to by Martial (xi. 33). 

2 Suetonius, Domitian, 7. s * Juvenal, xi, 193 399. 

8 Suetonius, Caligula, 55. . ” Martial, vi. 
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at dinner tables? and made the subject of bets.? In 
later times the rivalry between the two colours led 
to the most frantic excesses. Under the emperor 
Justinian, who favoured the Blue faction, a riot took 
place at Constantinople in which the Blues are reported 
to have massacred thirty thousand Greens on the race- 
course? Even in the time of Juvenal and Pliny the 
whole of Rome is said to have been crammed into the 
Circus to witness the chariot-race ;* and among the 
spectators on at least one occasion was the historian 
Tacitus, who seems not to have shared his friend 
Pliny’s distaste for such spectacles, To the Roman 
mob of that day, if we may trust the evidence of 
Juvenal, the only things in life that mattered were free 
bread and the shows of the Circus;* and when a 
Roman bankrupt gave leg-bail to his creditors and | 
retired to Baiae, the only regret he felt at exchanging 
the capital for that fashionable watering-place was 
caused by the reflection that he would miss the amuse- 
ments of the Circus for a whole year.’ If, says the 
satirist, a man can only tear himself away from the 
attractions. of the Circus, he may buy. a good house 
and a little garden in a country town for the same 
sum that he now paysa in one year’s rent of a dark 
hole at Rome.’ 

We should be glad to think that the gentle and 
humane Pliny disapproved of gladiatorial exhibitions, 
that foul blot on the character of his countrymen. 
He never speaks of having witnessed any of them, 
and from his silence we may reasonably infer that he 

1 Martial, x. 48. 23. 5 Pliny, Zp. ix. 23. 


2 Petronius, Sat. 70, at end. a Juvenal, x. 80 s4., “ Duas NN 
3 Procopius, Bell.’ Persie. i. 243; oki 
Gibbon; Decline and Fall of the anatus optat, | panem et circenses 
Roman Empire, chapter xi. Juvenal, xi. 46-53. 
_ © Juvenal, xi. 193 sgg. . § Juvenal, iHi. 223-231. 
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was at least as averse to the horrors of the arena 
as he unquestionably was to the far more innocent 
` pastimes of the Circus. But that he did not condemn 
the combats of gladiators on principle is proved by a. 
passage in one of his letters, in which he commends 
the conduct of a friend who had promised the people 
of Verona a show of gladiators in honour of his 
deceased wife ; Pliny only regretted that the African 
panthers, which were to have formed part of the 
spectacle, had been delayed by bad weather at sea and 
arrived too late to take part in the show. Hence we 
may conclude that on this occasion the slaughter of 
men was to have been varied, we may almost say 
mitigated, by the combats of wild beasts in the great 
amphitheatre at Verona. That amphitheatre stands 
almost intact to this day. Many of my readers may 
have sat on its tiers of. seats and looked down on the 
bloodless arena. ; 
One of the eni features in the somewhat 
stern and hard character of the ancient Romans was 
their genuine love of rural life. That love manifested 
itself not merely in the verses of poets like Catullus, 
- Virgil, and Horace, where the ring of truth in their 
' praise of the country is unmistakeable; even a 
hardened worldling like Martial preferred, or pro- 
- fessed to prefer, the country to the town,? and, grown 
old in the luxury and dissipation of Rome, yearned for 
the simplicity and quiet of life in his native Spain, 
recalling with a fond regret the cool river that ran 
‘by his birthplace Bilbilis, the rose-gardens of Peteris, 
the sunny shores of Tarragona in winter, and the 
cloudless summer skies where Tagus rolled his golden 
stream under the woodland shade.® The Spanish, Poet 
1 Æp. vi.34. ° Martial,i.55. ° Martial, i. 49, iv. 55, X. 20, xX; 96, xX. 104. 
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had the good sense, like a greater English poet, to 
retire from the great city and spend the evening of his 
-days in the home of his youth ; and the pitying verses 
which he addressed to his friend Juvenal, still im- 
merséd in the smoke, the squalor, and the splendour 
of the metropolis, breathe the perfect content which 
the writer felt at having exchanged the gilded shackles 
` of urban life for the ease and freedom of existence in a 
_country town. . 
_ The same taste for the country which Roman poets 
displayed in their verses, Roman nobles manifested 
more practically in their passion for building them- 
selves houses in beautiful natural situations, far from — 
the fever and the fret of Rome, whether: by the 
tumbling waters and hanging woods of Tibur, by 
the calm lakes that sleep in the green hollows of 
the Alban hills, on the shores of Latium beside the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, or on the lovely bay of Naples under 
the dreaming. Campanian ‘sky. In this respect we 
moderns feel ourselves much more akin to the ancient 
Romans than to the ancient Greeks, who in their life 
and writings showed comparatively little taste for the 
beauties of nature. The war-broken soldier Xenophon 
retired to the rich and beautiful valley of the Alpheus 
as the home of his old age, but he did so only when 
he was exiled from his native Athens.? But is there a 
` single authentic instance of a Greek in antiquity who 
deliberately preferred the country to the town as a 
place of residence ? or who even sometimes withdrew 
to the quiet and seclusion of the country for rest and 
refreshment after the bustle and turmoil of city life ? - 
It is said, indeed, that Euripides, to shun the multitude, 


.2 Martial, xii. 18; compare xii, 21, xii. 31. 
2 Xenophon, Anabasts, V. 3. 7-13. 
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fitted up for himself a dwelling in a sea cave of the 
island of Salamis, and that many of the metaphors in 
his poetry were. suggested by the daily sight of the 
blue expanse of shimmering water and by the roar or 
lullaby of the waves sounding perpetually in his ears.* 
If the story is true, it testifies rather to the poet’s hatred 
of men than to his love of nature. Again, we are told 
that Demosthenes was morbidly sensitive to harsh 
sounds and dissonant clamour, and that, in order to 
habituate himself to face the noisy mob in the public 
assemblies, he used to go down to the sea and there, 
pacing the beach, declaim against the thunder of the 
breakers. But plainly the orator’s motive for taking 
these solitary walks on the shore was not a simple 
delight in contemplating the restless ocean and listen- 
ing to its melancholy music. The real feeling of the 
Greeks to the country is clearly expressed in the 
words which Plato puts into the mouth of Socrates on 
that immortal summer noon, when the philosopher was 
lured for once by a friend from the streets of Athens, 
- to wade barefoot in the shallow stream of the Ilissus 
and to rest on a grassy bank under the shadow of 
a spreading plane-tree, fanned by a gentle breeze, 
inhaling the sweet scent of the agnus castus in bloom, 
and with the whisper of the leaves, the purling of the 
water, and the shrill hum of the cicalas in his ears. 
There, lapped in all the charms of an Attic landscape 
at its loveliest, the sage was taxed. by his friend with 
never going into the country or even stepping outside 
the walls of Athens, and he did not deny the charge, 
but defended himself by saying that he was a lover of 
-1 Vitarum Scriptores Graeci Min- See Aulus Gellius, xv. 20. 5. 
ores, ed. A. Westermann (Brunswick, 


1845), p 137, The authority for the * Vitarum Seriptores Graeci Min- 
` story seems to have been Philochorus, ores, ed. A. Westermann, pp. 299 s4. 
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knowledge, and that his teachers were not fields and - 
trees but men in the city.1 Perhaps the small size of - 
the ancient Greek states may have helped to check: 
the-taste for a country life. When the territory of a . 
state, as often happened in ancient Greece, was little 
larger than an English county, it must have been 
difficult to find any spot in it distant more than a 
day or two’s march from the frontier; and with the 
unstable and often hostile relations which commonly 
subsisted between neighbouring republics, a man had 
small temptation to build a lonely house in a district ' 
which might almost at any moment be swept and 
raided by the enemy.. In such circumstances people 
naturally chose to herd together for safety behind the 
strong walls and barred gates of cities. . . 
Whatever the cause, a love of country life first 
found untrammelled scope under the protection of the 
Roman peace, when the boundaries of empire had 
been pushed back behind the Rhine, the Danube, and 
the Euphrates, and when the husbandman knew of. 
wars and battles only from the gazette, or from the 
sight of regiments marching along the dusty highway. 
to encounter barbarous foes in the forests of Germany 
or the deserts of the Sudan. It was then, and not till — 
then, that we hear of country houses springing up in 
all the fairest regions of Italy. The rapturous love of 
- Catullus for his home on the beautiful lake of Garda,? 
the joy of Cicero in the calm of his Tusculan villa on: 
the Alban hills, and the delight of Horace in his farm 
among the Sabine mountains, are only the most 
familiar instances of a taste, we may almost say a: 
passion, for rural life which seems to have been nearly 
universal among all Romans, rich or poor, who could 


1 Plato, Phaedrus, pp. 227-230. 2. Catullus, xxxi. 
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afford to keep a house or a cottage in the country. 
Pliny, as. we have seen, was no exception to the rule. 
He owned several villas, which he loved, on the lake 
of Como. But he had others much nearer to Rome | 
to which he could retire without the fatigue and loss 
of time which the long journey to Como necessitated. 
Of two of these villas, one by the sea and the other at 
the foot of the Apennines, he has left us minute de- 
scriptions. A brief notice of each may help us to. . 
picture to ourselves the charm of a Roman noble’s 
country house in the golden days of the Empire. 

One of Pliny’s favourite villas was situated on the 
coast of Latium, between Ostia and Laurentum, but 
much nearer to Laurentum.? The distance from Rome 
was only seventeen miles, so that after transacting his 
business in the city he could reach home before the 
day was far spent, in time to enjoy the evening breeze 
and see the sun setting in the sea. From the highways 
which led to Ostia and Laurentum two by-roads 
branched off at the eleventh and fourteenth milestone 
respectively, and both of them conducted the traveller 
to Pliny’s house. Both roads were sandy, which made 
driving heavy and slow, but riding easy and pleasant. 
The scenery was. varied. At one point the road ran 
between woods, which shut out the view; at another. 
the country opened out and the eye wandered over a 
wide expanse of meadowland, where flocks of sheep 
browsed -and herds of cattle and horses grazed in 
the vernal sunshine. But in the heat of summer the 
meadows were brown and deserted, the flocks and 
herds were away on the hills. 

So close to the beach did the villa stand that the 
wall of one of the dining-rooms was gently washed by 
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the last ripple of the waves. From the windows or 
folding doors of this room you looked out to sea on 
three sides, while from the fourth side the view ex- 
tended across.an intervening courtyard and colonnades 
to the woods and the distant mountains. An adjoining. 
parlour caught the first rays of the rising sun at one 
` window, and kept the last lingering glow of the 
descending luminary at another. . It, too, commanded 
a prospect of the ever-present sea; but standing 
farther back from the shore it was beyond the reach of 
the spray and less within the monotonous boom of the 
breakers. Here the projecting walls of two chambers 
formed on the outside of the house an angle exposed 
to the sun but sheltered from the winds—a calm and 
warm retreat on winter days, the heat of the sun’s 
rays being increased by their reflection from the walls. 
Opening on this sunny nook was a library, where 
Pliny kept the works of his favourite authors: a great 
-bow-window permitted the reader to bask in the 
sunshine from morning to night. 

Everywhere the villa seems to have been so built 
as to catch as many sunbeams and to enjoy as many 
sea views as possible. Even the swimmers in the 
swimming - bath could look on the sea and almost ` 
fancy they were buffeting the billows; and close by 
was a tennis court, which lay open to the full heat of 
the afternoon ‘sun. A tower contained on its upper 
floor a dining-room, where, seated at the windows, you 
could gaze far out to sea and far along the coast, a 
succession of beautiful villas adding to the amenity of 
the landscape. Yet another dining-room on the ground 
floor looked out on the garden: within its walls the 
hoarse roar of the waves swooned away into a soft 
and soothing murmur. The garden was thickly 
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planted with fig and mulberry trees: one walk led. . 
between hedges of box and rosemary, and another in 
the shade of trellised vines, where the turf was soft 
and easy to the tread, even if you walked barefoot. 
The views from the house on the garden, Pliny tells. 
us, were not less pleasant than the views on the sea. _ 
Skirting one side of the garden, and separating it 
from the beach, was a closed corridor or gallery with 
windows opening both on the garden and on the sea; 
but the windows on the sea were twice as many as the 
windows on the garden. On calm days all the windows 
were thrown open; but if the weather were blustery, 
the windows were shut on the side from which the 
wind blew. Beds of violets on a terrace outside 
infused their perfume into the gallery through the . 
- open windows. In winter the reflection of the sun’s 
rays from the walls kept the temperature at a pleasant 
level ; while in summer the wall of the gallery cast a 
shadow on the garden, where it tempered the heat, 
the length of the shadow dwindling or waxing as the 
day wore on to noon or declined to evening. At that 
-season the gallery was coolest at the hottest part of 
the day, for then the sunbeams fell almost perpendicu- 
Jarly on the roof instead of streaming in at the windows. 
Then, too, the windows on both sides were flung open, 
and the refreshing breeze from the sea blew straight 
Het) so that the air within was never sultry. 

. At the end of the terrace, with its beds of violets, 
na half-detached from the rest of the house, were _ 
several rooms which Pliny calls his favourites. 
Amongst them was his private cabinet or study, . 
where, reclining on a couch, you could look out on 
the sea at one side, on the. neighbouring villas at 
another, and on the woods at a third. A bedroom 
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opened off the cabinet: ‘Cut off from the rest of the 
villa by walls and a passage, these apartments enjoyed 
perfect quiet and tranquillity: the sound of servants’ 
voices never broke the silence: even the howling of 
the wind and the moaning of the sea hardly penetrated 
‘the stillness. Shutters and curtains excluded every 
ray of light, when the master desired to sleép sound 
and long. On retiring to these secluded apartments 
Pliny felt as if he had left even his villa far away ; and 
they formed his favourite retreat at the time of the 
winter festival of the Saturnalia, when all the rest of 
-the house rang with the merry voices of the slaves 
romping and enjoying their brief annual period of 
_ liberty. The master of the house refrained from in- - 
truding on the gambols of his servants, and their noisy 
revels did not disturb the repose of his study. 

The adjoining coast offered a series of agreeable 
prospects, whether you took boat and sailed along it, 
or walked the shore, where the sand was compact and’ 
firm or loose and friable, according as it had been 
lately washed by a stormy sea or left high and dry 
during a long spell of calm weather. Fine villas, some 
close together, others divided by stretches of shore, 
added to the charm of this delightful coast. The most 
necessary articles were to be had at a neighbouring 
village : the woods furnished abundance of fuel ; and 
all the conveniences of life could be procured from the 
large town of Ostia a few miles away. . 

As Pliny resorted to his Laurentine villa in winter 
as well as in summer, he took care to have it artificially 
warmed; and he has described the heating apparatus. 
Pipes laid under the floors conveyed the heat from a 
furnace throughout the house, and the hot air might 
be admitted directly into a room by a slit or aperture 
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in the floor, which could be opened or shut at pleasure. 
The swimming-bath was warmed as well as the 
apartments, so that the bather could plunge into it in 
any weather? | 

The other villa of which Pliny has given us a 
minute description was situated in Tuscany ;* but as 
he has omitted to mention its distance from Rome and 
to describe the roads which led to it, we cannot identify 
the site. It seems to have been Pliny’s favourite resort 
in summer; for standing on high ground at the foot 
of the Apennines it enjoyed at that season a delicious 
climate, the heat being generally tempered by gentle 
breezes on days when the low. pestilential coast of 
Tuscany was baking and sweltering in the fierce sun- 
shine. But in winter the climate was cold; myrtles 
and olives would not grow there, and though the laurel 
flourished, it was sometimes nipped by the frost. The 
surrounding scenery was very pleasing. Mountains 
crowned with venerable forests, where game abounded, 
rose like an. amphitheatre on three sides of a vast 
expanse of level plain, their wooded skirts broken by 
a line of low hills whose fertile soil produced abundant, 
though late, harvests, while their slopes were clad with . 
a long unbroken stretch of vineyards. Fruitful fields 
and flowery meadows, watered by perennial streams, 
filled and diversified the flats, where the Tiber flowed 
with a majestic and navigable current, except when 
the summer heat lowered the level of the river and 
exposed some part of its bed. The whole scene was 
so varied and charming that, viewing it from a height, 
you might fancy you were gazing on a lovely picture 
rather than on a work of nature. 

Situated on a gentle rise at the foot of a hill, the 

Ep. ii, 17, sections 9, 11, 23. - l 3 Ep. v. 6. 
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villa commanded a wide prospect over the rich and 
beautiful champaign country spread out beneath it; 
while behind it at some distance lay the Apennines, 
from which even on the calmest summer day came 
wandering airs, not harsh and rude, but faint and 
languid as if weary with travelling so far. The house 
for the most part faced full south, and on its front 
a long colonnade received and seemed to invite the 
sunshine. It opened on a terrace, where the flower- 
beds were cut in a variety of shapes and edged with | 
‘boxwood. From the terrace a sloping bank, adorned 
with bushes of boxwood clipped into the likeness of 
animals, descended to a lawn of soft and almost liquid 
acanthus; and round the lawn ran a walk bordered 
by evergreens trained or tortured in like manner into 
alien forms. Beyond it a broad drive encircled a low 
shrubbery ; and the garden was then bounded by a 
-stone wall, marked by box-trees rising in graduated 
‘ranks; one above the other, to the verdurous top. 
Outside the garden wall stretched the open country. | 
We need not follow Pliny in the detailed descrip- 
tion which he gives of this his favourite Tuscan villa. 
‘Suffice it to say that according to their different 
aspects the windows commanded varied prospects of 
‘meadows, vineyards, and mountains, and received 
refreshing breezes from the Apennine valleys. In a 
court. a fountain plashed in a marble basin with a 
pleasing and so to say cooling murmur on summer 
days, while the shade of spreading plane-trees screened 
the lounger from the hot rays of the sun. One of the 
rooms which opened on this court was adorned. with a 
painted frieze of birds perched among branches, which | 
vied in beauty with the veins of the polished marble 
slabs that incrusted the walls up to the cornice ; while 
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a plane-tree, looking in at the window, lent its verdure 

and shade to the apartment, and a little fountain, 
, playing in a basin, mingled its purl with the plashing 
of the larger fountain under the plane-trees in the 
courtyard. Pliny seems to have loved the soothing 
-sound of falling water. He makes particular mention 
of a spacious apartment of which some windows 
looked out on the terrace and others on the meadows, 
while immediately under. them was a fish-pond, into 
which water fell from a height, charming the ear with 
the tinkle and babble of its music, and delighting the 
eye by the sight of the seething foam and sparkling 
‘bubbles in the marble basin. 

But in the grounds of the villa we must not pass 
over in silence a hippodrome or race-course, on which 
Pliny would seem to have especially. prided himself ; 
_for he has dwelt on its picturesque features with a sort 
of fond affection. The course was completely sur- 
_ rounded by plane-trees, with ivy twining about their 
boles even to the summit and stretching its green arms 
from tree to tree, so as to weave them into a single 
verdant wall. Between the trunks of the planes grew 


box-trees, and on the outer side of this stately hedge — 


‘rows of laurels mingled their greenery and shade with 
the greenery and shade of the planes. The end of the 
course had the shape of a semicircle, and here the 
plane-trees were replaced by cypresses, their thicker 
foliage and darker hue presenting to the eye a sombre 
and almost solemn aspect, which contrasted with the 
gaiety of the sunshine that flooded the race-course. 
Farther on, in the dappled shade, the path skirted 
beds of roses and box-trees clipped in many quaint 
forms; while marble benches were disposed at inter- 
vals for the repose of the weary or languid lounger, 
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each of them with a little fountain playing beside it 
and rills of water babbling hard by. Here, too, in 
- the garden was an alcove of white marble, canopied 
by a mantling vine trained on four small columns of 
Carystian marble: over against it a jet of water rose 
into the air, to fall back into a marble basin, beside 
which on summer days Pliny would sometimes picnic, 
placing the heavier dishes on the margin of the basin 
and letting the lighter, in the shape of boats and birds, 
. float on the water. Facing the alcove was a summer- 
house of lustrous marble with folding doors that 
‘opened on a green lawn, and with windows from which, 
in whatever direction you gazed, you saw nothing but 
verdure. Fast by was a little bower, also with 
windows on every side; but through them the light 
fell faint and dim, obscured by the trailing tendrils 
of a luxuriant vine that climbed all over the roof. 
Stretched there on a couch you might imagine yourself 
in a grove, except that, when the weather was wet, 
you only heard, but did not feel, the drip and poner 
of the rain. 
We need not wonder that Pliny loved this beautiful 
retreat. He tells us that he preferred it to other villas | 
which he owned at Tusculum, Tibur, and Praeneste, 
for there in Tuscany he could enjoy a deeper, a more 
untroubled repose. There he need never put on full 
dress: there no neighbours called at unseasonable 
hours to break in on his studies or his slumbers : 
there all was quiet and peaceful: there purer air and 
brighter skies contributed to the salubrity of the spot. 
Nowhere, he tells us, did he feel so vigorous in body 
and mind, nowhere else were his servants in better 
health; indeed, of the train of domestics whom he 
brought with him from the city, he had never lost one 
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at his Tuscan villa. The natives of the district were 
famous for their longevity: grandsires and great- 
grandsires were to be seen among the youth; and 
listening to their talk of the olden time you might 
fancy yourself born in another age. 

Elsewhere? Pliny describes in answer to a friend 
the regular round of a summer day at his Tuscan 
villa; He usually woke with the sun or earlier, rarely 
later. But even after he had risen, the shutters of his 
chamber windows remained closed, as he found that’ 
the darkness and stillness of a summer morning were 
eminently favourable to meditation. After reflecting 
a while on any composition he might have on hand, 
he called for his secretary, and, the shutters being 
opened, he dictated to him what he had just been 
thinking of. About ten or eleven he walked on the 
terrace or in a covered gallery, according to the 
weather, and again meditated and dictated. A drive 
in a carriage followed, but in the course of it he still 
: pursued his studies. A siesta ensued, then a walk ; 
then he read aloud a Greek or Latin speech as much 
for the sake of his digestion as of his voice. After 
that he walked again, was anointed, took exercise, and 
bathed. At dinner, which he shared with his wife .or 
a few friends, a book was read aloud; and after dinner 
there was acting or music. Then he walked with his 
- household, among whom were some learned persons. 
Thus the evening passed in various conversation, and 
the longest day came to an end too soon. Sometimes, 
if he had lain abed in the morning or walked longer 
than usual, a ride on horseback was substituted for the 
carriage drive in order to gain time. The visits of 
friends from neighbouring towns filled up par of the 

X kä ix. 36, 
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day, and in moments of weariness Pliny welcomed 
‘them as a relief from more serious and strenuous 
occupations, Occasionally he hunted in the woods, 
but never without a notebook, that he might write 
something even if he caught nothing, the fullness of 
_ his pages thus compensating for the emptiness of his 
bag. One day in the forest three fine boars fell into 
the net beside which he sat reading and writing in the 
shade. Asa landlord he had to give some time to his . 
tenants, though never enough to satisfy them ; and 
after listening with what patience he could command 
to their rustic complaints, he returned with fresh zest 
to his books and his studies.* 

Thus with Pliny the years glided peacefully away 
in a happy round of alternate business and study, of 
-society in the world’s capital and of retirement in some 
- of the fairest scenes of rural Italy. But twice the even 
and on the whole uneventful tenour of his life was 
broken by events which swept for a time the student’s - 
little bark from the quiet backwaters into the broad — 
current of history. Without some notice of these 
- episodes any account of him and his fortunes would be 
incomplete. One of them was a great natural con- 
-vulsion: the other was a great moral revolution. One 
was the eruption of Vesuvius, which buried Hercul- 
aneum and Pompeii under a sea of lava and a heap of 
ashes: the other was the rise of Christianity in the 
East. We begin with the eruption of Vesuvius. 
- .On the twenty-fourth day of August in the year 
A.D. 79 Pliny, his mother, and his uncle, the Elder 
Pliny, were together at Misenum, on the Bay of 
Naples, where his uncle was admiral of the imperial 


1 £p.i.6, As to the alternation of hunting and mey at his Taa villa, 
compare v. 18. | + Ep. ix. 36. 
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fleet. It was about one o’clock in the afternoon. 
Pliny the Elder had lunched and was engaged as 
usual over his books, when his sister pointed out to him 
a remarkable cloud, of unusual shape and size, in the 
eastern sky. He at once called for his shoes and 
ascended a height to observe it. The cloud was 
rising from one of the mountains across the bay, but 
at the distance they could not make out from which 
of the mountains it was ascending. They afterwards 
learned that the mountain was Vesuvius. In outline 
the cloud resembled a pine-tree, shooting up to a great 
height as it were in a long stalk and then branching 
out in various directions: its colour kept changing, 
being now white, now dusky, now mottled, according 
to the nature of the ashes or cinders with which it was 
charged. The interest of the naturalist was excited by 
the strange spectacle and he resolved to investigate it 
-more closely. It is to be remembered that the eruption 
of Vesuvius which he was now witnessing was the first - 
recorded in history: within the memory. of man the 
mountain had always been an extinct volcano: there 
was little or nothing in its peaceful aspect and’ vine- 
clad slopes to warn the dwellers by that smiling sea. 
of the fearful forces that were slumbering under their 
feet. oe, a 

The admiral ordered a light vessel to be got ready, 
and offered to allow his nephew to accompany him. 
But his nephew answered that he preferred to study, 
so his uncle went alone. Just as he was leaving the 
house a letter was handed to him from a friend whose 
house was situated so near Vesuvius that there was no 
escape from it except by sea. The letter. was written 
in great alarm and entreated Pliny to hasten to the 
rescue. In Pliny’s mind the motive of humanity thus | 
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reinforced the motive of curiosity, and he ordered the 
pilot to steer straight for the burning. mountain, | 
though already the fugitives were streaming away 
from the doomed cities. The admiral kept so cool 
that he calmly observed the shifting shapes of the vast 
and menacing cloud which by this time was spreading 
over the sky, and he dictated his observations to his 
secretary. But now the ashes were falling on the deck 
ever thicker and hotter as they drew near the scene of 
danger, and with the ashes were mingled pumice- 
stones and cinders scorched, cracked, and blackened 
by the volcanic fires. In the sea, too, they met with 
shoals where till lately there had been deep water, and 
it was difficult to make the land by reason of the 
avalanches, if we may call them so, from the crumbling 
mountain. The pilot implored Pliny to turn back. 
He hesitated a moment, then saying, “ Fortune 
favours the brave,’ he bade them lay a straight 
course for Stabiae on the other side of the bay, where 
was his friend’s villa. Here he landed and found his 
friend preparing for flight. He had embarked his 
baggage ; but the same wind which had brought Pliny | 


_. to him prevented him from putting to sea. It was 


necessary to wait till the wind should change. Pliny | 
cheered and encouraged his dejected companions; and 
affecting an ease which he did not feel, he took a bath 
and then sat down to dinner, conversing gaily or at 
least with an assumption of gaiety. 

Meantime night had fallen, but the darknes was 
lit up by huge sheets of flame that burst from Vesuvius 
in several places, flashing out in the gloom with a 
momentary, and sinister splendour. To soothe the 
apprehensions of the rest, Pliny professed to believe 
that these lurid lights came from the fires of blazing 
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villages deserted by the peasantry ; and the wind still 
continuing contrary, he betook him to rest and slept | 
soundly, for those who listened at the door could hear 
his stertorous breathing. No one else in the house 
closed an eye that night. But now the courtyard on 
which his bedroom opened was being choked with 
falling ashes and pumice-stones ; and if they delayed, 
their retreat might be cut off. So they woke him, and 
together they consulted what to do, whether to remain 
in the house or to seek safety, if safety could be found, 
in the open under the pelting shower of volcanic hail. 
By this time the earth was so shaken by violent and 
repeated shocks that the walls of the house rocked 
to and fro and nodded to their fall; and in the open 
_ the pumice-stones were descending in showers. But 
they decided that the danger from the sky was less 
than the danger of being buried in the ruins of the 
house ; so, tying pillows to their heads to protect them 
against the rain of pumice, they issued forth. 

Day had now broken elsewhere, but around the 
forlorn wanderers darkness reigned blacker and thicker 
than any ordinary night, except when the murky 
gloom was momentarily illumined by the fitful flare 
_ of the volcanic fires. They made their way to the 
shore, only to find the sea still wild and the wind still 
contrary. Pliny’s strength, though not his courage, 
now began to fail. He lay down on a sail, which they 
found on the beach, and repeatedly called for water, 
which he drank. But the flames were now fast 
approaching, heralded by the smell of sulphur. It was 
necessary to hurry away. He rose, and leaning on 
two slaves struggled forward. But he immediately 
fell down. There the others left him. Two days - 
- afterwards, when the blackness of darkness at last — 
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cleared away, his body was found uninjured and clad 
as in life: he lay like a sleeper taking his rest-and not 
like a dead man.! 

Meantime his sister and her son, the voma Pliny, » 
remained at Misenum. After the departure of his 
uncle, Pliny continued his studies, and having dined: 
he retired to rest. But his sleep was short and broken. 
For many days previously tremors of earthquake had 
been felt, but being common in Campania they were 
little heeded. That night, however, they increased so 
alarmingly that it seemed as if the whole house were 
tumbling down. His mother burst into his room just 
at the moment when he was about to rise to wake her. 
Together they sat down in the courtyard at a little 
distance from the sea. Pliny called for a book of Livy 
‘and began to read and make extracts. He was in- 
terrupted by a Spanish friend of his uncle, who, 
finding the two seated and Pliny busy with his book, 
upbraided them with their cool indifference to the 
danger. But Pliny paid no heed to him and went on 
with his studies. 

It was now about six o clock 4 in the morning ; but 
the light was still dim and languid. By this time the | 
surrounding edifices were shaking; delay might be — 
fatal, so they resolved to quit the town. A crowd of 
terror-stricken fugitives followed at their heels. On 
getting clear of the buildings they halted, and strange 
sights met their eyes. For though the ground was a 
dead flat, the coaches which they had ordered out were 
slipping and sliding to and fro and could not be 
steadied even by stones placed under the wheels. The 
sea, too, had retreated, sucked back as it were by the 


1 Zp. vi, 16. Martial has an Vesuvius before the catastrophe is 
epigram (iv. 44) on the eruption, contrasted with its desolation ‘after- 
in which the luxuriant fertility of wards. 
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earthquake, and the refluent waters had left many fish 
and marine creatures exposed on the sands. On the 
other hand loomed a black and dreadful cloud, shot 
with forked flames like flashes of lightning, but on a 


far vaster scale., Soon the cloud began to descend and 


envelop like a pall both land and sea. The island of 
Capri was blotted out ; even the headland of Mi isenum 
vanished in the darkness. 

His mother entreated Pliny to leave her and to 
escape for his life, while there was still time; but he 
refused to desert her, and taking each other by the 
arm they pressed on together. The ashes now began 
to fall about them, and at their heels pressed the en- 
croaching darkness, which spread like a rolling torrent 
over the land. ‘ Let us turn aside ”, he said to her, 
“ while we can still see, lest we be trampled to death 
by the crowd in the darkness.” Hardly had they sat 
down, when the darkness overtook them, not like the 
darkness of a clouded and moonless night, but like 
the darkness of a room where the windows are shuttered 
and the lights put out. All around might now be 
- heard the shrieks of women, the wailing of infants, and 
the shouts of men. Some were calling for their parents, 
others for their children, others were answering to the 
call ; some were lamenting their own plight, others the 
plight of their friends; some in an agony of fear 
prayed for death. Many lifted up imploring hands to 
the gods, while not a few cried that the gods existed 
no longer, and that the last, the eternal night was come 
upon the world. 

At last there was a gleam of light, but not the light 
of day’; it was the glimmer of approaching flames. 
However, the flames halted, the light faded, darkness 
again fell. Then ashes descended thick and heavy. 
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Again and again the mother and son rose and shook 
off the cinders which threatened to bury, if not to 
crush, them under their weight. After a while the 
darkness lifted and melted as it were into smoke and 
mist. Daylight followed, and the sun shone through 
the haze, but dim and lurid as in an eclipse. A 


changed world now met the eyes of the forlorn ~ 


survivors; for the whole landscape was buried under 
“deep ashes and cinders as under a sheet of snow. 
Pliny and his mother returned to Misenum, and after 
partaking of refreshments passed an anxious night 
between hope and fear. But fear still predominated ; 
for. the shocks. of earthquake continued, and many 
people, driven crazy by wild predictions, added the 
terrors of imagination to the real horrors by which they 
were encompassed.? 
3 Such was the great eruption of Vesuvius, as it was 
witnessed and described by Pliny the Younger. We 
now pass to the last and the saddest scene of his life; 
for it is melancholy to have to record that the humane 
and amiable Pliny was one of the earliest persecutors 
of the Christians. Appointed by his friend the 
emperor Trajan to the governorship of Bithynia, in 
Asia Minor, he found that the new religion was making 
rapid progress. The contagion of the superstition, as 
he calls it, had spread not only through the cities _ 
but through the villages and the country districts ; 
the temples were being deserted, the rites of religion _ 
neglected, the sale of victims for sacrifice almost 
stopped. The suspected criminals were haled before the 
governor and questioned by him. If they denied that 
they were Christians and proved it to the governor’s 
satisfaction by repeating after him a prayer to’ the 
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gods, by offering wine and incense to the emperor’s 
statue, and by cursing Christ, he set them at liberty. 
If they confessed and refused to do any of these 
things, he ordered them to execution; those who 
were Roman citizens he remanded to Rome for trial 
and punishment. As to their practices, all he could 
elicit from them was that they were wont on a certain 
day to meet before dawn, to sing or recite a hymn in 
alternate verses to Christ as a god, and to bind them- 
selves by a solemn oath, not to the perpetration of 
any crime, but never to commit any fraud, theft, or 
adultery, never to break their plighted word, never to 
deny a deposit committed to their honour. That done, 
they dispersed, but met- again to partake of food 
together, a plain and innocent repast; but even that 
custom they had intermitted since the publication of 
the governor’s edict directed against political associa- ` 
tions. Such was the sum of what Pliny calls their 
guilt or error, and such the offence which he visited 
with condign punishment. To make sure of the facts 
he examined two deaconesses under torture; but the 
rack could wring from them nothing more than a 
profession of what he describes as a depraved and 
extravagant superstition? _ 

The persecutor appears not to have long survived | 
his victims. In his last letter, written to Trajan from 
Bithynia, Pliny excuses himself to the emperor for 
having allowed his wife to travel home by the imperial 
post in order to comfort her aunt in Italy on the death 
of her father.. As no subsequent letter of his has 
come down to us, and there is no mention of him after- 
wards in history, it seems probable that he died in his 
_ distant province, far from his native Como and from | 
l 1 Ep. x. 96. $ Ep. x.120, 
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Rome, the scene of his mature activity. But we may 
hope that his ashes were brought home to rest in 
Italian earth, and were laid somewhere near the 
beautiful lake he knew and loved so well, within sight - 
of the familiar mountains and within sound of the 
familiar waters lapping on the shore. KReguiescat in 
pace. 


